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A SUBMARINE under con- 
struction in Switzerland will 
eventually carry 40 tourists at a 
time along the bottom of Lake 
Geneva. Floodlights and observa¬ 
tion ports in the steel hull of the 
vessel will enable them to have 
exciting views of the underwater 
life of the lake. 

The submarine was designed by 
Oceanographer Dr. Jacques 
Piccard, and will be seen at the 
Swiss National Fair at Lausanne 
next spring. 

At the close of the Fair, the 
vessel will be offered to research 
groups for oceanographic observa¬ 
tions and studies. 


) Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 


9 SUBMARINE 



■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

IN MEMORY OF 

ROBIN HOOD 

Knights in armour will 
ride again in Nottingham 
from 22nd to 29th June. 1 
1 But they will be American 11 
knights—members of the I * 
“ League of the Merry Men i * 
of Sherwood ”—come over ( i 
to take part in a Robin ( , 
Hood week of revelry. , 

The traditional May-day . 
games, in which Robin 1 
Hood so distinguished him- 11 
self, will be revived, with P 
archery contests, Morris ® 
dancing, and folk singing. ( | 
On 28th June, Patricia , 
Driscoll, who plays Maid 
Marian in the TV series, 
will attend a huge banquet. 1 

■0 


Staff 
run for 

their 
lives ! 


A staggering scene was wit¬ 
nessed recently at a London 
school, when a horde of thirty- 
eight stampeding . children 
pursued their teachers through 
the school grounds. 

^ During -this 
terrifying 
mutiny, the 
Deputy Head¬ 
master had to 
run for his life, and a 
young girl, who was 

alleged to be a teacher’s 
pet, was tied to a stake. 

The full details of this 
terrible affair, which 
occurred at the Fairlawn 
County Primary School, 

Forest Hill, London, have now 
come to light. It is understood 
that the revolt began because 
the children felt they had 
suffered enough at the 

hands of their tyrannical 
teachers. Determined to 
make a stand at last, they 
made a desperate attempt 
to take over the school. 

Remarkable Scenes 

But just in case you’re think¬ 
ing this revolt sounds encourag¬ 
ing for a future rebellion at 
your school, we must hasten to 
tell you that the remarkable 
scenes described were all part of 
a film being made by the school. 
Called Mutiny at the County, 
the picture was made with the 
full support of the teachers, who 
entered whole-heartedly into the 
spirit of the affair. 

The total cost of the produc¬ 
tion was £30 and the box-office 
receipts so far, from one show¬ 
ing to the parents, are £25. 

Mutiny at the County has 
also been entered for a £10 prize 
and an Oscar in a schools’ film- 
making contest organised by the 
National Union of Teachers. 

Congratulations to Fairlawn! 
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Letters from readers are always very 
welcome. Send them to : The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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All /or the 
'Trampo line 
Fund 

Dear Sir,—In C N dated 4th 
May, it was stated that general 
adoption of trampolines in schools 
is very slow. The school which I 
attend, Wobaston Secondary 
School, Wolverhampton, has 
recently bought a trampoline 
costing over £100, with the help 
of all the pupils in the school. 

The pupils contribute Is. 3d. to 
the School Fund each term, and 
at the end of the term a School 
Fund Committee, consisting of 
prefects and pupils, decide on 
what the money is to be spent. 
By this method, the school was 
able to purchase the trampoline. 

Alan Walker (16), Oxley. 

With such successful effort you 
should jump for joy—on your 
trampoline! Editor. 


A CALL FROM GOZO 


Dear Sir,—I would like a pen- 
friend from England or America. 
My hobbies are swimming, danc¬ 
ing, and stamp-collecting. 

I would prefer pen-friends of 
my own age. 

Natalie Xuereb (12), 18 Garden 
Street, Ghajnsulem, Gozo, Malta. 


Sea view of the Maltese island 
of Gozo. 


Interested in Pottery? 


Thanh you ... 

Dear Sir,—Please would you: 
print this letter so that I can thank j 
everyone who sent me stamps for: 
the refugees, in answer to myi 
appeal for them (issue dated 27th j 
April). 



Dear Sir,—I have recently taken up pottery-making and really 
enjoy it. Already I have made two little dishes and a jug 
ornament with pretty designs, and after being “fired ” they looked 
extremely nice. They will be given to my mother as birthday 
presents. porcelain. This was copied by the 

We were taught all about how Italian potters, and at last it 
the Chinese were the first people spread all over the world. In 
to progress in Pottery and how England, we began making it in 
they discovered the art of making the middle of the 18th century 

and there were 
factories in 
Chelsea, Bow, 
Derby, and 
Worcester. 
Porcelain made 
in those days- is 
very valuable 
now. 

I thought the 
other readers 
might be 
interested to hear 
about this, in 
case their schools 
start showing 

them how to 
make pottery one 
day. 

Petra Francis, 
Bournemout h. 

Instruction at the potter’s wheel. Hants. 


There was an enormous 
response, and I am very pleased 
to know that there are so many 
generous people all over the 
British Isles. I am sorry that I 
could not—and will not be able to 
—answer each letter. 

Kathleen Pendegrass, Grimsby, 
Lines. 


7 . . Thanh you ! 

Dear Sir,—I would be much: 
obliged if you could Jet the CN: 
readers who wrote to me, know 
that I am very grateful for all: 
their letters. I am sorry that T: 
could only reply to the first girls i 
to write as I had so many: 
correspondents on the subject: 
(issue dated 6th April). 

My friends and I are very 
pleased to have pen-friends and: 
owe great apologies to those who; 
did not receive replies. To be 
really truthful, we could not 
afford it. We spent over five 
pounds as it was! 

Heather McIntyre, Callander, 
Perthshire. 


Kentish Farmhouse 
of Roman Times 


UP AND DOWN 
THE MOUNTAINS 

A 45-mile walk, including 
climbing seven mountains each 
over 2,600 feet, will be tackled 
by Youth Hostels Association 
members on 2nd June. 

This Seven Peaks Marathon 
will take place in South Wales 
between Capel-y-ffin and 
Llandcussant hostels. The 
event is not a race and there 
won't be any prizes. But those 
who complete the course 
successfully will get a token in 
memory of the day—if they 
are ever likely to forget it! 


The skeleton of a young person 
who lived in Kent in - Roman 
times can be seen lying in a lead 
coffin at the Roman villa at 
Lullingstone, which has been 
opened to the public. 

The excavated ruins of the 
dwelling have been enclosed in a 
pavilion, so that this fascinating 
relic of Roman Britain can be 
inspected in all weathers. There 
are beautiful mosaic pavements, 
as well as a collection of coins, 
pottery, bones, glass, and other 
objects. 

More finds have been made 
here than at any other site of the 


kind in this country. Among the: 
most impressive of them was the; 
first Christian chapel ever 
discovered in Britain. Replicas of: 
a wall painting found in it are on 
view, one of them showing a 
Christian at prayer 1,600 years 
ago. 

Admission to the villa is Is. for 
adults and 6d. for children. A 
Ministry of Works custodian 
shows visitors round, and there is 
a car-park near by. 

Lullingstone, in the beautiful 
countryside of the Dare.nth valley, 
is not far from the picturesque 
village of Farningham. 


jiiiiiiiiiimiuimiiuin 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


REBELS IN 
PARLIAMENT 


CN reader Leslie Graham of London W.9 has written to ask 
why “ MPs are rirtually not allowed to vote and decide as 
they know to be right.” This was in connection with the case 
of the deportation of Chief Enahoro to Nigeria. This week 
our Political Correspondent deals with the matter. 


ANCE again Parliament has come up against the 
problem of MPs who defy the “party line.” 

Recently the Conservative Government decided to 
deport a Nigerian chief, Anthony Enahoro. This chief 
sought refuge in Britain six months ago, hoping to avoid 
trial for alleged political offences in Nigeria, where he was 
an Opposition leader. 
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GOVERNMENT 
BACK BENCHES 


: TREASURY 
BENCH 
(MINISTERS) 


OPPOSITION 
FRONT BENCH 


Inside the Flouse of Commons. When a vote is taken, those 
in favour leave the chamber and go through a corridor 
called the “ Aye Lobby.” The door to it is on the Speaker’s 
right. Those against go into the “ No Lobby”, on his left. 


When the decision to send 
him home (according to law) 
came up in the Commons here, 
eight Conservative MPs voted 
against it. Eight others refused 
to vote at all. 

By doing so they ran the 
risk of being shut out of all 
the activities of their party at 
Westminster. 

No dire results 

But their “ revolt ” was 
regarded as a protest, and no 
dire results for the . “rebels” 
were expected. 

In some Communist or 
Fascist or newly-independent 
African States, whose parlia¬ 
mentary systems are not so 
long-settled as ours, the out¬ 
come would be rather different. 

There, of course, one party 
prevails—the Government 
party. Opposition exists only 
on paper. • And if an MP, or 
his equivalent, turns against the 
Government, he may find him¬ 
self in prison ... or in front 
of a firing squad. 

Here in Britain the maximum 
penalty for flouting the party 
code is expulsion. But this is 
imposed only when really grave 
disagreement on policy arises. 
For example, during the period 
of the Labour Government, 
after the last war, several 
Government back-benchers 
were expelled on issues of 
foreign policy. 


Where the issues are particu¬ 
larly grim, such as those con¬ 
cerning nuclear warfare, a 
political party claims the right 
to say. Agree or get out. But 
our parliamentary methods are 
flexible enough to allow 
“rebels” plenty of latitude. 

One of the great former 
rebels of our time was Sir 
Winston Churchill, who 
recently announced his deci¬ 
sion, at the age of 88, to 
retire from politics. 
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“wilder- 

Chief Anthony Enahoro ness ’>_ kept 

out of office—because he 
opposed independence for 
India. Under the systems 
practised in many other parts 
of the world. Sir Winston 
would have “disappeared ” 
long ago. That he is still with 
us—and still attending the 
Commons until the next elec¬ 
tion—is a tribute to our 
Parliament. 

There is still plenty of room 
in it for men and women of 
all shades of opinion, 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiir. 
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Plastic Houses 


NEW kind of two-story house 
made from plastic has been 
on show in Birmingham. It is 
made of panels produced from 
polyester resin, glass fibre and 
phenolfc foam. 

This is the first time that 
reinforced plastics have been used 
structurally, and it is hoped that 
aS a result architects will start 
thinking of designing houses from 
plastics. 

One advantage of 
the plastic house is 
that the outside never 
has to be redecorated. 


I) 

behind by the Russians, the 
Americans are pressing ahead with 
their own programme for landing 
on the Moon with the Saturn 
space vehicle. The Saturn booster 
is being developed by the Boeing 
Company, which has produced a 
scale model of the rocket for wind 


determine the best design to with¬ 
stand ground-level winds as the 
booster stands on an open launch¬ 
ing pad at Cape Canaveral. The 
Saturn model is being equipped 
with instruments to measure 
stresses caused by gusts up to 72 
miles per hour. 


Above: An artist’s 
impression of the 
space vehicle at 
the moment of 
launching; left: A 
scale model of the 
Saturn rocket. 


U.S. 

BID 

FDR 

THE 

MOON 


SUBMARINE BUOY: 


'J'HE Christian Michelsen Institute of Bergen, Norway, has 
produced a submarine buoy which collects information. 
Designed to withstand water pressure at a depth of 3,200 feet, 

the cylinder-shaped buoy is 
loaded with instruments which can 
collect and store for at least two 
months facts about the direction 
of currents, water temperature, 
and the amount of salt in the sea. 

Next summer a number of 
these buoys will be submerged 
and anchored at various depths of 
the North Atlantic, between the 
Faroes and the Shetlands. 

Furniture For 
Food 

American technicians .have come 
up with a novel plan for 
solving the problem of storing 
food on board a space-ship. The 
furniture, cupboards, and shelves 
would be made of an eatable 
material—b ananas, maize, 

powdered milk, flour, all trans¬ 
formed into a substance as hard 
as cardboard or plastic. 

The idea is that when the main 
food supply ran out, the astro¬ 
nauts would then start on the 
furniture! 






A member of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
helping to guard the nest of the rare Osprey from egg-stealers, has 
sent us the following account of the magnificent bird in its Scottish 
home. The birds he is writing about lost their first pair of eggs 
when their nest was smashed in a gale earlier this year. 



Osprey about to land on its nest Eric Hoiking 


We first made the acquaintance 
of the osprey one day in early 
June at Loch Garten, Inverness- 
shire. The large brown bird 
skimmed the pines as we watched 
from the hide built close by. His 
hen bird called excitedly from the 
nest, for in his claws he carried 
a small pike. 

Over six hours had passed since 
the osprey had left in his quest 
for food. All day the wind had 
ploughed through the tops of the 
pines and the ruffled waters of the 
lochs must have made it difficult 
for his fishing. 

Fish meal 

As he landed awkwardly upon 
the huge nest, his mate tore the 
fish from his talons. Transferring 
it from her beak to one of her 
claws, she flew off into the forest 
to eat, while he took his place on 
the eggs . . . 

Along with- other members of 
the Royal Society for the Protec¬ 
tion of Birds, we were taking our 
turn in helping to protect these 
magnificent creatures—the only 
pair of ospreys believed to nest 
in Scotland. 

Ospreys have a wing-span of 
five feet or more and live almost 
exclusively on fish, which they 


grab with their claws from 
lakes, rivers, and the sea. They 
have brown upperparts and nest at 
the top of tall trees. They are 
summer visitors to Northern 
Europe, breeding in Sweden and 
Eastern Norway but returning to 
North Africa before winter. 

The osprey, once quite common 
in Scotland, ceased nesting there 
at the end of the last century 
because its nests were continually 



Haughty-looking osprey 


robbed by egg-collectors. How¬ 
ever, in 1958 a pair of ospreys did 
come to the Scottish pines again 
—but the eggs were stolen one 
night. 

The following year the ospreys 
returned, to another tree this time, 
and the RSPB became responsible 
for their safety. Volunteers 
manned a hide made near the tree 
for 24 hours a day during the 
period of incubation. The nest 
or “eyrie” was. and still is, 
guarded as closely as the Crown 
Jewels, for egg-collectors are 


prepared to pay £100 for an 
osprey’s egg taken from, a Scottish 
nest! 

Usually three eggs are laid, and 
since 1959, until the mishap this 
year, they have all been success¬ 
fully hatched. 

A Public Observation Post has 
been set up, to allow the public 
to view the birds, and with the aid 
of the powerful binoculars 
provided they are able to watch 
them at close range. 

Last year well over 20,000 
visitors came to do so. 


Mew Display 
of Historic 
Locos 

Steam engine enthusiasts will be 
on their way this week to the 
Museum of British Transport at 
Clapham, where a collection of 
historic steam locomotives is to be 
on view to the public for the 
first time on 29th May. 

In the gleaming colours of the 
old railway companies, they make 
an impressive display. One of the 
biggest is the Great Central Rail¬ 
way’s Butler Henderson. The 
smallest is Pet, a tiny narrow- 
gauge locomotive built in 1865 and 
used in Crewe works. 

Among the veterans is Old 
Coppernoh, built in 1846 and one 
of the oldest locomotives in the 
world. It was not withdrawn 
from service until 1898. 


PETS’ TRAVEL 
AGENCY 

Servicemen and their families 
in Malta have formed a club to 
raise money to pay fares and 
quarantine fees for pets flown 
home to Britain. In the past 
there were often heart-breaking 
farewells to pets that had to 
be left behind when their 
owners went home. 

Two whose passages have 
already been booked are Sindy, 
a fox-terrier, and Tweedy, a 
budgie. 
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CHIMPS 


Briefly 


A golden eagle has been 
seen in Cumberland. If 
it has a mate and they have 
nested, they will be the 
first to do so in Lakeland 
since the end of the 18 th 
century. 

Six titiifs in a drain 

A fox terrier was rescued 
after being trapped for six 
days in a mile-long drain at 
Seghill, Northumberland. 

Over 3,000 pebbles, stones, 
fossils, and shells collected 
by schoolchildren have gone 
into a wall decoration at a 
new County Modern School 
at Loftus, near Whitby. 

Switzerland’s first Antarc¬ 
tic expedition is to sail from 
Marseilles next October. 

Too maiii 1 / hares 

Because of a big increase 
in hares, Warwickshire 
market gardeners have asked 
the authorities to class them 
as pests. 

This summer Oslo is to 
spend nearly £ 25,000 on 
better camp sites for tourists. 
Space for about 1,000 tents 
will be provided. 

Boys of six Cheshire 
schools are to build their 
■ own racing dinghies this 
year. 


CLOSE-UP ! | 

Not many photographers get as close as this to an African 5 

rhinoceros—especially when it’s out with a friend—and live 5 
to tell the tale. S 

[Iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiii[iiiiii[:iiiiiiiiii[iiiiii[iiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iii[iiiiii!iiiiiii!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 

Damming the 
Danube 

One of Europe's biggest hydro¬ 
electric power stations is to 
harness the Danube at the famous 
Iron Gate rapids on the border 
between Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

Here the mile-wide river suddenly 
narrows and rushes through a deep 
gorge with sheer cliffs as high as 
2.600 feet. Vessels cannot pass at 
night owing to the danger of 
rocks, and those coming up by 
day have to be towed by railway 
engines on the banks below the 
cliffs, because of the strength of 
the current. 

The new dam will provide 
abundant cheap electricity and 
create a lake 70 miles long and a 
mile-and-a-quarter wide. Locks 
will enable sea-going ships to reach 
Belgrade, 700 miles from the 
Danube's Black Sea delta. 


SKIN DIVERS SEEK AN 
ARMADA SHIP 

Underwater wreck explorers will 
be busy this summer off Valentia 
Island, south-west Ireland. The 
waters here, fringed by the Gulf 
Stream, are warm and clear and 
have luxuriant forests of giant sea¬ 
weed waving in the currents. A 
ship of the Spanish Armada is 
known to lie here, but its position 
has not yet been pin-pointed. 


Kangaroo or Quid? 


When the Australians change to 
decimal coinage, the chief unit of 
money will probably be worth 
ten shillings. Now they are 
wondering what to call this unit. 
They feel the name should have 
an Australian flavour, and sugges¬ 
tions have included “nugget,” 


“kangaroo,” “emu.” and “platy¬ 
pus.” 

Someone thought a “quid” 
would be a good idea because the 
letters would stand for “Quick 
Understanding In Decimals.” 

The most popular word at 
present seems to be “crown.” 


NOEVEEEES 
DE FRANCE 


PICTURES, bells, painting materials, a doll, a model car, 
and a stuffed leopard are on their way to the Ruwenzori 
Mountains of Uganda—for wild chimpanzees to play with! 

Dr. Kortland, professor and 
senior lecturer at Amsterdam 
University, is to spend six months 
studying chimp behaviour with 
objects of human manufacture. He 
explained: 

“We want to know why pre¬ 
historic man, whose brain was 
only slightly larger than that of 
the chimpanzee, evolved a higher 
culture.” 

It is hoped that the model car 
will teach the chimps how to push, 
while other experiments will be 
carried out with the painting 
materials, drums, and bells. But 
the stuffed leopard (the leopard is 
the deadliest enemy of the 
chimpanzee) is to be used to settle 
zoologists’ arguments that chimps 
use clubs as weapons. Given a 
club each, the chimps will be left 
to find the “leopard”—and Dr. 

Kortland and his team will watch 
the result. 

However, the Professor will 
have to live in a treetop platform 
until he has been “accepted” by 
the chimps as “one of them.” 


En les voyant, en les 
ecoutant, on pourrait croire 
que les chanteurs dc “twist ” 
du monde entier se resseniblent. 
II n’en est rien. 

Autant l’Anglais, Cliff 

Richard, qui s’est produit a 
Musicorama, est flegmatique et 
discret; autant I’ltalien Adriano 
Celentano sait se faire 

remarquer. 

Le premier ne s’est montre a 
ses “fans ” qu’en scene. 
Pendant la journee il a visite 
les inusees “incognito.” En 
revanche, Ie roi du twist 
romain s’est coniporte coniine 
un ministre en visite officielle. 

Sitot arrive hier matin, il 
s’est rendu au lycee Leonardo- 
da-Vinci pour y reyevoir les 
“bravos ” de ses jeunes 

compatriotes. 

“J’espere,” declara-t-il a la 
fin d’une journee triomphale, 
“que Ie public frangais 
m’accueillera avee autant de 
chaleur a l’OIympia.” 

A 10s. 6d. book token Mill be 

awarded for what the Editor considers 
the best translation received by Wed¬ 
nesday, 5th June. Send to Nouvelles 
de France, Children’s Newspaper, 
Fleetway House , Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 11th May winner: 
Tolulope Ibiam, 43 Belstane Road , 
Carluke, Lanarkshire. 


CHALLENGE OF EVEREST 


GOOSE HOLD-UP 

Motorists in the Northern 
Territory of Australia were 
recently held up by hundreds 
of young geese marching across 
the road. Deserted by their 
parents at dried-up waterholes 
and still unable to fly, the geese 
were on their way to permanent 
water. 


At Movilia School, New- 
townards (N. Ireland) the school 
choir sang Challenge of Everest, 
composed in honour of the visit 
of Sir John Hunt, of Everest fame. 


who is seen here chatting with the 
pupils. He signed a picture 
painted by the boys and showing 
the words of the song against a 
background of the mountain. 


Shrine for 
Liberia 

A tiny islet is to become a 
national shrine for Liberia, the 
West African State founded for 
freed American Negro slaves. 
Called Providence Island, it is in 
the mouth of the Mesurndo River, 
close to Monrovia, capital of the 
Republic. 

It was here that the first group 
of liberated slaves settled in 1822, 
on land bought from local African 
chiefs for a few guns and some 
ammunition. 


CHECKING UP ON 
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LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 
wiiii 

Poirick Moore 



AN 21st May the Earth had a most interesting visitor—the 
V dwarf planet Betula, which passed by us at a distance 
of 14,600,000 miles. This is not much on the astronomical 
scale and, even though Betula is so small—its diameter is 
certainly less than 30 miles and probably under 15—it should 
have been visible with moderate telescopes. 


Betula is not, of course, a 
proper planet. It belongs to the 
swarm of “ pygmies ” which move 
round the Sun between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter, and which 
are known variously as asteroids, 
planetoids, and minor planets. 

What makes Betula so interest¬ 
ing is that it has an exceptional 
path which swings it away from 
the main swarm and brings it 
close to the Earth. It is never 
visible to the naked eye, but it 
has been known for some time; it 
was discovered on 22nd May, 
1950, and astronomers have 
tracked it carefully ever since. 

Dead chunk 

Accurate observations are 
made of Betula for the weeks 
before and after its closest 
approach to us. This is not 
because astronomers are particu¬ 
larly interested in Betula itself, 
which is a dead chunk of material 
quite without atmosphere; the 
observations will be made in an 
effort to improve our knowledge 
of the “astronomical unit,” or 
distance between the Earth and 


the Sun. The latest measures of . 
the astronomical unit give a value 
of rather less than 93 million 
miles, but some uncertainties 
remain. 

It may seem strange that watch¬ 
ing Betula should help us to find 
the distance between the Earth and 
the Sun, but there is a straight¬ 
forward explanation. Mathemati¬ 
cians do not have much difficulty 
in working out the scale of the 
Solar System; there are ways of 
calculating the Earth-Sun distance 
from the distance from Earth of, 
say, Mars, Venus, or—Betula, and 
because Betula comes so close 
to us, its distance is relatively easy 
to measure. 

AH the work is now done by 
means of photographs. Betula 
looks exactly like a faint star, but 
it moves slowly against the starry 
background, and alters in position 
from night to night. 

Betula is not the only minor 
planet which can approach the 
Earth. Even more famous is 
Eros, discovered in 1898. which 
passed within 15 million miles of 
us in 1931 and will do so again in 


PRIVATE EYE ON THE STARS 

Mr. Frank Dyson, of Elland, Yorks., spent two years making this 
eight-foot telescope for star-study. He used a steel tube, parts of 
an old car, and Government surplus stores for the job. 



1975. Eros is a curious body; it 
is not spherical, but seems to be 
shaped rather like a sausage, with 
a length of 15 miles but a breadth 
of only five miles. 

Even closer approaches were 
made by two small bodies in 



Betula and its probable size in 
relation to Anglesey. 

1932; first Amor, and then Apollo, 
both of which were less than ten 
miles in diameter. Apollo’s 
minimum distance from the Earth 
was only seven million miles. 
Unfortunately, astronomers were 
not able to keep track of it, and 
it has been “lost.” It is certainly 
still going round the Sun, but we 
don't know where it is. 

In 1936 a still smaller asteroid, 
Adonis, came within 1,300,000 
miles of the Earth—and then, in 
the following year, that record 
was broken by Hermes, one mile 
across, which passed by at a mere 
485.000 miles—about double the 
distance between the Earth and 
the Moon. 

When news of this was 
published in the daily papers, 
some people became alarmed, and 
feared that Hermes might hit us. 
causing immense damage. Of 
course, it is always possible that 
an asteroid will collide with the 
Earth; but the chances are very 
slight. 

Peculiar Worlds 

Even though space-travel is fast 
becoming a possibility, it does not 
seem likely that anybody will ever 
land upon an asteroid. If they 
could do so, they would find them¬ 
selves on a very peculiar world 
indeed. Betula. for instance, is a 
body whose gravity is so weak 
that we would barely notice it; 
instead of weighing several stones, 
an average boy would find that he 
weighed no more than a pencil. If 
he jumped up, he would soar to 
a tremendous height, and would 
fall so slowly that he would take 
hours to come down. And with a 
very small asteroid such as 
Hermes, it would be possible to 
jump clear altogether! 

Needless to say, all the 
asteroids—even the largest, Ceres, 
which is almost 500 miles across— 
are quite without air or life. 

We believe that the asteroids 
may have been produced by the 
break-up of an old planet which 
used to go round the Sun at a 
distance greater than that of Mars, 
but which met with some disaster. 
Whether this is true or not, these 
pygmy worlds, though lifeless, are 
of considerable interest. 



This month's news from CN's adopted ship Braemar Castle comes 
from the Nursing Sister, who looks after the health of all on board. 
Her name is Mary Walker and she will be only too glad to hear 
from any CN reader. Write to : Sister Mary Walker, Braemar. 
Castle, cjo Public Relations Dept., Union-Castle Steamship Co., 
2 St. Mary Axe , London, E.C.3. 

Jt took me about five years to 
do the training for this 
splendid job I have at sea—and 
it was worth it! 

I needed to have my general 
and midwifery nursing qualifica¬ 
tions, besides a certificate in 
nursing infectious diseases. The 
training was great fun and after¬ 
wards I worked as night Sister in 
a very busy country hospital for 
eighteen months. ■ 

This experience, combined with 
an extra language, made it 
possible for me to apply for this 
post on Braemar Castle and, after 
a few months on the waiting list 
(during which time I did some 
dental nursing for additional 
experience), I found myself at sea. 

Nursing in a big ship is much 
like nursing in a small town. The 
passengers are the residents, and 
they get all the ailments that could never carry the casualty up 
people get in everyday life— the steep metal ladder. He would 
coughs, colds, and tummy-aches, have to be firmly strapped into a 
And, of course, children fall down stretcher and lifted out by a 
and graze knees and elbows, and derrick or ship's crane. And they 
eat things they shouldn’t eat. can also be used for lifting a 




Patient tucked in a Neil Robertson stretcher 



Sister Mary Walker 


In the photograph below you 
will see someone in a Neil 
Robertson stretcher. He is tightly 
tucked in, which is very important 
in cases where the patient must be 
kept rigid. These stretchers are 
invaluable at sea, for if there was 
an accident down the hatch, one 


Then, from the working side of 
the ship—the engine-rooms, 
kitchens, laundries, offices, and all 
the departments that make a ship 
a live place—we are liable to get 
burns, scalds and cuts, bruises, 
and other accidents. 

Our consulting-room and our 
surgery are small and compact 
and contain all the latest in drugs 
and equipment. We don't have a 
separate operating theatre, but in 
an emergency the surgery can be 
ready for an operation in twenty 
minutes. All the equipment that 
has to be sterile is packed in 
sealed tins, ready for instant use. 
Any ordinary operation, whether 
it’s removing a splinter from a 
finger or taking out someone’s 
appendix, can be done quite 
easily. 


patient safely over the ship’s side 
and lowering him into a lifeboat 
or a launch. 

At sea we may get a distress call 
from a smaller ship not carrying a 
doctor. When this happens, radio 
messages are sent back and forth 
explaining what is wrong with the 
sick man and the advice the 
doctor gives for his treatment. If 
the patient is seriously ill the ships 
will change course and, when they 
have come near each other, the 
doctor will go by lifeboat to the 
smaller ship to fetch the patient. 

Of course, life at sea isn't all 
work. We visit all sorts of 
wonderful places and have a lot 
of fun on board. 

MARY WALKER 
Nursing Sister. 
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How We Run Our Country 


IOTHER SOURCES OF 

(COUNCIL INCOME ] 


e| As we said last week, councils get part of their money from 1 
H rates, but most of it comes from other sources. 1 

= About one-third comes from the Government. H 


§j The largest item of this kind is 
M the general or block grant. This 
|§ is paid by the Ministry of 
|f Housing and Local Government 
= to County and County Borough 
= Councils, and varies according to 
s the population of the area 
|§ concerned. 

=3 The Government also gives 


the Council car parks, for swim- §| 
ming in the local baths, for = 
playing in the Council sports §§ 
grounds, and from dog licences. • ff 
If the local authority wishes to H 
buy land, buildings, or machinery, || 
it can, if it gets permission from = 
the Government, borrow money. = 
So local authorities do not rely = 



= percentage grants. This means 
§ that it pays for a certain per¬ 
il centage of the cost of a particular 
g service, such as the police. 

H . In addition there are rate 
H deficiency grants, made to the 
= poorer local authorities who 

1 cannot raise all the money they 
gj want from the rates. 

§1 Apart from these grants, local 
= authorities get money from the 
H rents charged for council houses. 
= They also have the money from 

2 fees charged for parking cars in 


only on rates to get the money If 
they need. = 

The Council must spend with If 
extreme care, and an account must s 
be made to the ratepayers—who If 
are generally quick to object = 
when they suspect extravagance. = 
The District Auditor, an official If 
from the Government, must also = 
check the accounts to make sure ff 
that no illegal payments have g 
been made. The Treasurer is If 
responsible for preparing the = 
accounts. li 



g Swimming pools 
g are another 
g source of a local 
= Council’s income 


Next week this series turns to Money and 
Banking. The first article on this subject: 
COINS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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The Children’s Newspc 


NEWS IN PICTURES 



They’re off to a flying start in 


DONKEY DER 


JHE Donkey Derby which is being held at Wivelsfield, 
Sussex, on Whit Monday, 3rd June, originally came 
into being in 1951, when a Sussex farmer named Jim 
Dunnage started up a Donkey Club, which supplied 
donkeys to children who wanted them as pets. A few 
months later he decided to organise some donkey races 
for the Wivelsfield annual fete, which was being held 
that year to raise funds for a children’s playing field. 

Since then the Donkey Derbies have raised, 
on an average, £1,000 a year for charity. Much of 
this money has gone towards the upkeep of the Donkey 
Club’s own charity—a Holiday Home for Disabled 
Children, in Lancing, Sussex. 



Thundering down the straight! 



A hopeful competitor off to 



Some donkeys believe in hurdling in 



It’s almost neck and neck—and there’s the winning post ahead ! 
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fa number of boys at the Severn Vale Secondary School, Quedgeley, 
Gloucestershire, have added an additional subject to their studies. 
With the full approval of the Headmaster, they are rebuilding 
and also adding a shooting-brake body to their own 
1928 Rolls-Royce, bought for £107 10s. Od. 
When completed, the car will be used to take the boys to sports 
fixtures, and also, it is hoped, on a Continental holiday. 


Right : Nicholas Mortimer and 
Michael Kelly, get to work on 
the brakedrum, with tools made 
in the school workshop. 

Below : The boys with their 
stripped-down Rolls-Royce. 


Big John takes a stroll with his master. 


PREHISTORIC 

PE 


you would probably 
consider the Iguana 
lizard a most 
unattractive pet— 
but young Billy 
Osbourn, of Los 
Angeles, California, 
would disagree, with 
you. He has a pet 
iguana, a lizard with 
a strong resemblance 
to a large extinct 
reptile, the 
Iguanodon, which 
used to grow as long 
as 30 feet. Billy’s 
iguana, called Big 
John, is only seven 
feet long—which may 
be some consolation 
to Billy’s neighbours, 
who have very mixed 
feelings about this 
pet. 

Whatever the 
neighbours think, 
there’s no doubt that 
Billy and John are 
devoted to each other 
—as our photographs 
show. 


Big John, 
who is a 
vegetarian, 
likes to be fed by Billy. 


Big John may have a thick skin—but likes a so f t bed ! 


the races. 
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Birds mmd Their 

Breeding 


Keeping the 


—will start to sit on their eggs as 
soon as the first one is laid. This 
leads to a quaint situation: you 
may find one chick newly hatched, 
one a couple of days old, and 
perhaps even an unhatched egg, 
all at the same time! More 
usually birds do not start to 
incubate until the normal clutch 
of eggs has been laid. 

When the young of the type 
known as dependent hatch out, 
they should be referred to as 
nestlings: they remain nestlings 


eggs warm , 

Then there are the words 
incubate or incubation. Incuba¬ 
tion means keeping the eggs warm 
enough for the “chick” to 
develop properly. 

The period of incubation varies 
greatly with the kind of bird 
concerned—from about eleven 
days to several weeks. 

Some birds—owls for example 


I have been reminded recently that there are quite a few 
young naturalists who are puzzled by some of the words and 
terms used in connection with the breeding of birds. It may 
help some of you if I explain these, for you will often come 
across them when using your bird books. 


Barn Owl family, hatched on different days 


John Markham 


To begin with, the terms 
independent and dependent young. 
Independent young are those 
which emerge from the egg with 
a thick covering of down, and 
which are able to walk about or 
swim, and feed themselves within 
a few hours of hatching. Chickens, 
ducks, swans, and pheasants 
belong to this class. Dependent 
young are those which are 
hatched-out naked, blind, and 
helpless, and which depend on the 
parents for warmth and food. This 
class includes chaffinches, robins, 
blackbirds, and a great many 
more. 


TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 

with 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 



Cygnets are independent and can feed themselves within a few 
hours of hatching. 


7?is Childre n' s Newspaper, fst /une, 1963 


until they leave the nest, when 
they are called fledgelings, which 
means that they have nearly all 
their feathers, and can flutter 
about and hop or walk. These 
little birds are fed by the parents 
for a matter of days, or even a 
week or so, and it is then that 
they so often fall victim to 
enemies, because they cannot fly 
properly. 

When they can use their wings 
and have completed their feather 
growth, and can find their own 
food, they are juveniles. This 
term is used to cover various 
lengths of time, for some species 
may technically remain juvenile 
when they are well over a year 
old—gulls and swans, for instance. 

Leave them alone ! 

Where garden birds are con¬ 
cerned, or those birds which you 
may encounter on your walks, it 
is when they are fledgelings and 
are but a few days old that you 
may mistake them for injured or 
deserted birds—and may be 


tempted to pick them up in order 
to rescue them. Please don't! 
Leave them where they are—their 
parents will not be far off. They 
will be fed and guarded as well 
as the parents can manage it— 
and better than you could do it. 

i^Buiierilv^potthligl 

Are you good at spotting;! 

‘ butterflies? Can you distin- ;! 

' guish a Meadow Brown from a ;! 
Red Admiral? 

A good way of learning;! 
about them is by collecting;! 
\Some of the coloured picture | 

! cards which are now available. ; 
Each shows a British butterfly;! 
in its natural surroundings. The;! 
;! cards are found in Brooke; 

;! Bond’s packets of tea and in;! 
;! their tins and jars of coffee.; 
;!A sixpenny card album, giving! 

;! details of how to start a butter- 5 
;! fly collection, is available at! 

;! grocers’ shops. I 





ffey/Gcfs 


/ 


You want a new looking bike? 

Well, here’s the way... Get a few rolls of the new "Sellotape” Adhesive Tapes... 
Like “Sellotape” Chrome Tape —this is a glittering chromium tape that’ll make your 
bike really shine... or “Sellotape” Panda Striped Tape —gay stripes in two-colour 
combinations. Ideal for the frame, mudguards, etc . . . then there is “Sellotape” 
Chequered Tape —give your bicycle a really sporting look. Make it look like a rally 
bike! As well as these tapes, "Sellotape” make adhesive emblems in all sorts 
of designs. 


YOU can have a really 
‘crackerjack’ bike by using gay 



TRADE MARK 


ADHESIVE TAPES AND EMBLEMS 



Sellotape” Clear Tape 

for sealing letters 
and parcels, mending 
torn books, etc. 


“Sellotape” Chrome Tape 

glittering decoration 
for cycles, scooters, 
models, etc. 



‘Sellotape X” 

a strong, waterproof tape in 
nine colours. For repairing 
books and record jackets, 
smartening satchels, etc. 
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Trm® Amim&i 


Gilbert C. Klingel is a distinguished 
naturalist, and his book, Inagua, was written 
after he had returned from exploring Great 
Inagua, one of the islands of the Bahamas. 

This extract deals with his terrifying 
encounter with a giant mania—the most 
gigantic of all the devilfish. 


JpOR weeks I had stood on shore and looked 
at the place where the. colour of the 
ocean changed abruptly from light green to 
dark blue, marking a sheer drop of 1,200 
fathoms, a terrifying plunge to the uttermost 
depths. Finally, I could resist the temptation 
no longer—I had to see what the edge of that 
submarine cliff was like. 

With the aid of a native boatman I loaded my 
diving helmet into the boat and anchored just a 
few feet on the land side of the brink. I was 
perhaps a quarter of a mile out from shore. The 
bottom looked a long distance away, and it was 
with a feeling of doubt that I donned the helmet 
and went sliding into the blue. 

I landed a few seconds later, deeply conscious 
of the pressure, and turned and looked about. A 
heavy weight seemed to be pressing on my abdomen 
and chest. The surface was a long, long distance 
away; my hose curled up behind me in a wide arc, 
a snaky black line that became increasingly 
indistinct until at its farther end it blurred away. 
Even the boat was obscure. 

On I pressed, leaning hard against the water. 
Presently the cold became more pronounced, a 
gentle sort of chill that merely gave a hint of what 
lay before, like the faint coolness that sometimes 
comes on dry land in September before the leaves 
are gone. 

A FEELING of loneliness swept briefly over me. 

I felt as though I were the only person in 
the world—as indeed I was, for although I knew 

that only seventy feet away the boatman was 
steadily stroking the pump that kept me alive, he 
might well have been on Mars, so separated were 
we by the thin film of the top of the ocean. And 
I knew that I was treading a spot where no man 
had ever trod before, that my eyes would be the 
first to see this abyssal underwater cliff that 
dropped away for nearly 7,000 
feet before it reached the floor of 
the ocean. Perhaps it was the 
deathly stillness that gave the 
feeling, for no sound came to my 
ears but the faint hiss of the air 
that came down the hose. 

Nervously, I tightened my grip 
on the life-line and pulled on it 
to make certain that it was 
securely fastened. It was. I 
could feel the surge of the boat 
as it bobbed up and down on the 
waves. Turning on my course, I 
looked again for the boat. It was 
quite out of sight. Completing my 
rotation I searched carefully in all 
directions. The boatman had 
warned that the cliff edge was the 
rendezvous of huge sharks and 
barracuda and that I should be 
cautious. As I had done on the 
reef, I scoffed at him; though 
now that I was by myself and lost 
in azure immensity, I was not so 
sure. 

The edge came sooner than I 
expected. Suddenly I was peering 
down into a great blue void. The 
soil had disappeared at my feet 
and the bottom had become soft 
and yielding. For an awful 
second I could see the sand drift¬ 
ing, sliding downwards, and 
frantically I seized the life-line 
and held it tight. I knew well 
enough that I would not drift ten 
feet before I would be checked 
by both hose and line, but the 
space below looked so utterly 
vacant that I could not help react¬ 
ing as I did. 


There, not 15 
feet above my 
head, was a 
great manta! 



T rembling slightly, i sat 

down on the soft bank and 
peered downwards. It was an 

overwhelmingly empty space. 
Down, down into the terrifying 
blur of out-of-focusness the sand 
sloped away. There was nothing 
down there but deepness, empty, 
dark and cold. 

Like an invisible wall a chill 
feeling hung on the edge of the 
cliff. I stirred one of my feet. A 
little pile of- sand drifted loose, 
gathered volume, and in a creep¬ 
ing, slithering landslide oozed its 
way down the slope. A faint 
cloud of powdery silt arose, gently 
spread apart and slowly dis¬ 
appeared. There was something 
so serpentine, so creeping, about 
that landslide. None of the rush 
and tumble of a slide on land— 
only a flow gently falling into the 
depths. 

I imagined how horrible it must 
be to slide helplessly to death, 
should one be unable to free the 
helmet weights and lose the 
stabilising hose and line, to drift 


darkness that would come before 
unconsciousness would make it 
complete, a gradual deepening of 
colour: ultramarine, azure, deep 
azure, blue-black—and then utter 
darkness . . . 

C LICKETY-C LICK, clickety- 
click. The faint sound of 
the air pump brought me back to 

reality. I reasoned that I was 
perfectly safe, and curiosity began 
to replace the sensations of panic. 
I wondered what lay below and 
what held the soft edge so evenly 
in place. I looked back. In a 
long, even plain, seamed with 
fissures and crevasses, the sand and 
rocks sloped gently towards the 
surface, a rise that was so gradual 
as to be almost imperceptible. 

I reached down and picked up 
some of the sand, tightly clenching 
it in my palm to keep it from ooz¬ 
ing from between my fingers. 
Holding it close to the helmet I 
examined it carefully. It was 
foraminiferous sand—not the hard 
quartz sand of American beaches, 
oozily down, inch by inch, foot . but sand formed from the dead 
by foot, with the pressure increas- and decayed shells of numberless 
ing in a crushing, horrible grip, sea creatures. In incredible 
And I could imagine the increasing billions these animals had died, 


dropping their remains in a slow 
rain to the sea floor. The cliff 
was a vast funeral pile of a 
million, million lives. The ocean 
currents welling up from the 
depths had gathered it all there 
in one spot to make the edge of 
a world. 

A SHADOW passed across the 
helmet. The shadow of the 
boat. I thought, and let the sand 

run between my fingers. The boat 
was fully 70 feet away from the 
edge. It could cast no shadow! 

I saw a darkened patch move 
slowly over the sand, slide over 
the rounded edge and become 
nothingness with the gloom 
beyond. I looked up and nearly 
yelled into the recesses of the 
helmet. There, not 15 feet above 
my head, was a great manta, the 
most gigantic of all the devil-fish! 

It was flying—there is no other 
word for it—flying along in mid¬ 
water like some great bat or 
monstrous pterodactyl, looking 
like a vision out of the forgotten 
past. Flapping its great expanded 
wings, it seemed to be soaring 
rather than swimming through the 
water. 


EXCITING NEW SERIES BY 
WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS 


I froze to the sand. The 
monster turned slightly, coming 
dangerously close to the air line, 
swooped gracefully over the edge, 
and faded into the depths. It 
must have measured 15 feet from 
wing-tip to wing-tip. 

I turned to grasp the life-line to 
go to the surface and then froze 
again. The manta was returning. 
To the right I saw its huge bulk 
heading up out of the shadows. 

Up to the very brink it came, 
curled one great fin high, and in 
a sweeping curve turned up the 
edge of the bank. It headed 
straight for me, and I could see 
its drooping cephalic fins, looking 
like great horns, held straight 
downwards. Apparently they were 
being used for rudders. But the 
thought flashed into my mind that 
they were also used for sweeping 
prey into the mouth with its 
crushing rows of cobblestone 
teeth 1 

O N it came, straight for the 
helmet. There was nothing 
I could do. I was helpless, was 
not even carrying a sheath-knife. 
In a moment it was but 15 feet 
away; then ten; and then, just as 
1 was prepared to be crushed 
under its great spreading black and 
white wings, it banked sharply, 
swung eerily over my head, 
narrowly missing the air hose 
again, and disappeared to the left. 
As it banked I could see its little 
pig-like' eyes glinting at me, jet- 
black pupils set in white irises. 

1 rolled over and caught a 
glimpse of the creature flying 
slowly towards the place where 
the boat was anchored. Behind 
it for three feet trailed a slim, 
rigid, black tail held stiffly like a 
rod. On its body were two 
remoras. They slithered all over 
the creature’s belly as though 
restlessly waiting the manta’s 
dinner-time, when they could 
glean their meals of crumbs from 
the monster’s feasting. 

The devil-fish swung again and 
then came back, but not so close 
this time. It passed within 15 
feet, steered wide of the air-line, 
much to my relief, and turned 
down the edge of the bank. 
Rapidly it faded into the haze, 
became more and more faint, and 
finally disappeared altogether. I 
waited to make certain that it was 
gone and then went hand over 
hand up the life-line as hard as I 
could go. In a moment I was 
safe and sound, panting in the 
sunshine on the deck of the sail¬ 
boat. 

This extract is taken from Inagua, 
by Gilbert C. Klingel, published by Robert 
Hale Ltd. 


Easy to Knit 

BEST WAY 
KNITTING 
PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagent’s, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 


Price 


- 6d. each 
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BRITISH 

EMPIRE 


FREE 


TO STAMP 
COLLECTORS 


WHO SEND FOR OUR APPROVALS 

Please tell your Parents. 


TO: COMET SALES (DEPT. CC31 
12 UPPER KING STREET, NORWICH, NOR 02P 


Name. 


SEND 100 B.E. AND Address. 
J APPROVALS FOR WHICH I 
I ENCLOSE 6d. FOR POSTAGE . 


e 

55 ■ 




055 


CUT-OUT— — — — —| 

FREE! i 

11 ROCKET STAMPS □ J 
22 SPORTS STAMPS j J 

20 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ J 
33 ANIMALS & BIRDS Qo 
133 WHOLE WORLD 
STAMP ALBUM _ 

Just put a cross by the gift you would H 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY I 
FREE OF CHARGE together with ■ 
Approvals. (We can only afford to | 
give one free gift per person but ■ 
additional items can be purchased at | 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back ■ 
guarantee.! Please tell your parents. I 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. | 
(Dept. MSO). BRIDGNORTH j 


□ § 



JUST 
LIKE 
FATHER! 

This 

wonderful 
set 

comprises: 
7 ft. long 
three-piece 
cane rod, 
reel, line, 
float, rod 
^ rests, hook 
with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/11 P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW1 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


GREAT BRITAIN .Sft 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. FINE USED 
ONLY 4/3 SET 

Cash with order. Post paid. Please tell 
your Parents about this wonderful otter. 

Personal Shoppers welcome. 
Closed all day Wednesday. 

THE PENNYSTAMPSHOP 
9) Essex Road, BOGNOR REGIS, Sussex 


-CUT-OUT- 

FREE ! 

10 AUSTRALIA □ 

8 FLOWERS □ 

50 COMMONWEALTH □ 

8 NIGERIA □ 

50 WHOLE WORLD □ 

Send 4ia. postage plus your name and 
address and just put a cross by the gift 
you would like and it will be sent ABSO- 
LUTF.LY FREE OF CHARGE together 
with our Approvals. (Sets and singles.) 
Only ONE FREE GIFT PER PERSON. 
But additional items can be purchased 
at 3d. each, or 2/6 the lot. (U.K. only.) 
Please tell your Parents. 

DIANA KING (C.N.31) 

18a CHURCH STREET, 
WALTON-ON-THAMES, SURREY 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 


50 —as above— 
20 Singapore 
50 U.S.A. 

50 Malaya 
25 Nigeria 
10 Cyprus 
10 Aden 
20 Brit. Guiana 
25 Egypt 
6 Jersey 
25. Eire 
200 Germany 


25 Hitlers 
25 Sputniks 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
100 Poland 
50 Portugal 
10 St. Lucia 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
100 South Africa 7/6 
100 Australia 5/ 
100 Canada 6/- 

25 Switzerland 1/3 
200 Com’nwealth 5/6 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra 

Prompt Despatch. Full Lists on Request 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Crown Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT, 

24/- per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.J 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 



FREE FILMS 

Send 6d.—and there's 
no need to buy another ever 

Send 6d. stamp for postage and packing, 
and get a top quality, high definition film 
FREE. (State 120, 620, or 127 size.) 
Return your completed film for processing 
and you get P.C. size prints and a 
replacement film with results. 

QD Send us any film for processing; 

get P.C. size prints and a free 
film with results. Send P.O. 6/- for 
8 exposures, 8/- for 12 exposures, 10/- for 
16 exposures. 

BRITAIN'S LARGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 


GRATIS POOL LTD 


(DEPT. GP 62/22), GLASGOW. C.l 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4£d. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN2) 

53 Nevrlyn Wajs Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


A MILLION STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE! ! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 magnifying glass in plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals. 
Please tell your Parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (X) 

29) LONDON RD.. LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


Your younger brother or sister 
will love TREASURE 

The new colour weekly which helps 
littie children to look and learn. 

24 pages, 12 in full colour. 

FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT 1/- EVERY MONDAY. 


WORLD OF STAMPS 



T DAY COVERS FOR 




'T'HIS week’s most important news for stamp collectors comes 
from the Postmaster-General, Mr. Reginald Bevins. The 
GPO is to set up a Philatelic Bureau where collectors can buy 
all current British stamps and learn about new issues. 

A First Day Cover service will Philatelic Bureau is: c/o GPO 
also be provided by the Bureau Headquarters, St. Martin’s-le- 
for alt future issues of British Grand, London, ECI. 
stamps. Collectors will be able Britain is only one of many 
to send in their own addressed countries which will be honouring 
envelopes before new stamps are the International Red Cross with 


did what he could for them. 

Later, Henri Dunant determined 
to find some way of helping 
unfortunate people everywhere. He 
called an international conference 
at Geneva in October 1863, and 
there the Red Cross was born. 

Pictured in this article are two 


issued. The Bureau will then 
affix the stamps, date-stamp them 
with a specially designed First 
Day postmark, and post them on 
the first day of issue. 

Orders for First Day Covers 
must be sent with an application 
form (obtainable from the Bureau) 
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special stamps during 1963. 

This world-wide organisation 
for the relief of hardship in war 
and in peace had its beginnings in 
1859. On 24th June of that year 
a terrible battle was fought at 
Solferino in northern Italy between 
an Austrian army and French and 
Italian troops. Henri Dunant, a 
Swiss banker, came by chance 
upon a little town crowded with 
thousands of soldiers who had 
been wounded in the battle and 
who had no-one to care for them. 
Horrified by their suffering, he 
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stamps being issued to mark the 
centenary. One is a 50-centimes 
stamp from Switzerland, coloured 
in red, blue, and silver. 

The upright design is that of 
the 20-pfennigs stamp just issued 
in West Germany. Its colours are 
red, yellow, and violet. 


and with a fee to cover the cost 
of the stamps plus a small charge 
for servicing. Details of the total 
cost will be announced in advance 
of each new issue. 

The next British commemora- 
tives will be those to mark the 
centenary of the International Red 
Cross. They will be 3d., Is. 3d., 
and Is. 6d. values and will be 
issued on 15th August. 

The address of the new 


Fish and Stamps 


Two more values have recently 
been added to the Canadian 
definitive series begun last 
autumn. They are a 2-cents and 
a 3-cents stamp with a simple 
portrait of the Queen. The tiny 
fish in the top left-hand corner of 
the 3-cents stamp represents 
Canada’s fishing industry. 

It is interesting to note the word 
“postage ” is in both French and 
English. 
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WANTED-LAND 
FOR A 
RAILWAY 

Full-scale lines are not the only 
ones to face closure these days. A 
children’s model railway at 
Chester is threatened. It runs on 
a piece of open ground opposite 
the home of Mr. Jack Brandwood, 
President of the Chester Model 
Railway Club. 

It took Mr. Brandwood nine 
years to build the engine, a Si- 
gauge LMS Class V; and he has 
given rides to thousands of 
children. His wife, also a member 
of the Club, is his co-driver. Now 
the land is wanted for building, 
and they are looking for another 
piece of ground on which to 
re-build the track. 


Fountain Of 
Luck 

People seem to like throwing 
coins into fountains for luck. 

When a fountain was made 
part of a garden display in a 
Belfast shop, customers began 
throwing in coins—which cer¬ 
tainly brought luck to someone. 
So far £80 has been collected for 
the Freedom from Hunger 
campaign. 


TAKE CARE Of THAI BIKE! 


Examining 1,800 cycles, the 
Scunthorpe police found 
almost four defects to each 
machine. Multiply that number 
by the known number of 
cyclists throughout the entire 
country and it will give you 
some idea of the appalling 
number of faulty cycles on the 
roads today 1 


A bike is a wonderful means 
of getting around, but it does 
need regular maintenance, so 
if you have a cycle, do oil, 
clean and overhaul it—or at 
least, get someone to do it for 
you if you can’t. Above all— 
get those brakes tested 1 And, 
always carry a pump and 
puncture outfit. 


Crossword p u zzle 

ACROSS: 1 Kingdom. 
4 Hundred years. 8 
Pope’s palace in Rome. 
9 Stadium. • 10 Re- 
count. 11 Watchful. 
12 To use. 15 
Vanished. 18 Husks 
of grain. 19 Woman 
who entertains guests. 
22 Fire-raising. 23 To 
order. 24 To com¬ 
pensate. 25 Perfume. 

DOWN : 1 Retalia¬ 

tion. 2 Change. ' 3 
Holy city of the 
Moslems. 4 To trans¬ 
port. 5 Famous water¬ 
fall. 6 Worthless. 
7 Used in bread¬ 
making. 13 Commended. 14 Crime. 16 Fruit course. 17 Shelters. 
18 Seat. 20 Religious denominations. 21 Avoid. Answers on page Jl 
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PICK A PUZZLE 


by 

Guy Williams 


SOLDIER IN OUTLINE 


r J 1 in: letters in the name of a 
great 17th-century soldier 
are here given in outline. Clue: 
He had great victories in the 
battles of Blenheim, Oudenarde, 
and Malplaquet. 

Tree From Stars 

The stars between the rows of 
letters represent the letters ill the 
name of a well-known tree. If 
you guess the name correctly, 
you will find that, when read 
downwards, eight three-letter 
words have been formed. 

ASFAAERS 

******** 

T Y W H E D N Y 


Columns Of 
The Ancient 
World 

First, find the answers to the 
following clues. If you do so 
correctly, the initial and last 
letters in the answers will, when 
read downwards, spell the names 
of two great peoples of the 
Ancient World. 

Male goose. 

Meeting of cowboys. 

Deciduous tree. 

Well-known volcano. 

Kind of clay. 

Cuts off. 


TICKETS, PLEASE! 

\ SINGLE ticket for a certain 
journey costs 2s. 6d., while 
a return ticket costs twice as 
much. If the booking clerk 
issues 24 tickets and receives a 
total of £4 2s. 6d., how many 
single tickets were there ? 


Out Of Place 

Four of the substances 
below have something in 
common, but the fifth is 
very much out of place. 
Which—and why? 

LEAD, ZINC, IRON, 
SULPHUR, COPPER. 
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LET’S MAKE 1 
GAME OF IT! 

T>Y starting in 
“' one comer 
and passing 
through each 
square, the letters 
will form the 
names of seven 
kinds of sport. 
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Dreamy Dress 
For Out-Of- 
School! 


PIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD model, MARIS 
TANT, seems to have the full approval 
of the Ada Foster Stage School girls who 
went along to the Preview of a parade of 
Junior Age Fashions. 

It’s plain to see that they all admired the 
Oriental-styled dress in Bri Nylon crystal 
chiffon. They can hardly wait to get out of 
their school clothes and into that ! 


Jonquil 

Antony's 

Column 


Maris Tant receives admiring looks from girls of the Ada Foster 
Stage School. 


J keep newspaper cuttings—do 
you? I’ve got one that’s 
always turning up. It never seems 
to get thrown away. And I 
wonder what’s happened to the 
subject of it? Perhaps somebody 
reading this column lives next 
door to him and can tell us! 

His name’s Bruce—and he 
figured in the papers about 
eighteen months ago—-when he 
was an eleven-week-old pup. It 
seems he had an insatiable 
appetite, and his diet included, 
among other things, two diamond 
rings, one magnet, one metal 
badge, one piece of baby harness, 
one buckle, one metal milk-bottle 
top, etc., etc! 

Bruce was sent to a vet and 
made a fine recovery. He lived at 
Bradford, near Manchester—and I 
wonder if he still does! 


Talking of dogs, the National 
Canine Defence League is 
looking for “dog sponsors.” They 
have dogs as permanent residents 
in their home at Watford, Hert¬ 
fordshire. Some are there because 
they are too old to be sent to a 
new home, while others have been 
sentenced to death by a magis¬ 
trate's court and bought by the 
League to save them from 
destruction. 

You write for details to the 
League—10 Seymour Street, 
London, W.l, and choose a 
special dog, about which you get 
regular reports and photographs. 

You “keep” your dog for the 
price of his lodging, and you can 
visit him any time you want to. 


ftlame the 
City 

JV /y FIRST is in large, and 
never in small. 

My second's in little and also in 
tall ; 

My third is in oral, as well as in 
round, 

My fourth's not in lost, but you'll 
find it in found ; 

My fifth is in cottage, it's left out 
of house, 

My sixth is in mole, shrew, weasel, 
and mouse ; 

My seventh's in summer, it's also 
in spring. 

My eighth occurs twice in ‘ tiny 
wee thing ' ; 

My ninth is in terror, as well as in 
fear. 

My tenth's at both ends of 
recorder and rear ; 

My whole's a cathedral that's 
certain to please. 

If you double its name you will get 
a fine cheese. 


RE-FI 
THE DOGS! 


'T HE names of 
three well- 
known dog breeds 
have here been 
divided into sec¬ 
tions. By linking 
the appropriate 
shapes, you will 
be able to re-form 
each name. 


ANSWERS TO 
PUZZLES 

CROSSWORD (P. 10). ACROSS: 1 
Realm. 4 Century. 8 Vatican. 
9 Arena. 10 Narrate. 11 Alert. 
12 Employ. 15 Passed. 18 Chaff. 

19 Hostess. 22 Arson. 23 Dictate. 
24 Redress. 25 Scent. DOWN : 
1 Revenge. 2 Alter. 3 Mecca. 
4 Convey. 5 Niagara. 6 Useless. 
7 Yeast. 13 Praised. 14 Offence. 
16 Dessert. 17 Shades. 18 Chair. 

20 Sects. 21 Evade. 

Soldier in Outline : Marlborough. 
Tree from Stars : Chestnut. Name 
the City : Gloucester. Let’s make a 
game of it : Cricket, football, 
swimming, tennis, 
hockey, golf, 
rowing. Tickets, 

Please ! 15. Out of 
place: Sulphur — a 
non-metallic ma¬ 
terial. The others are 
metals. Re-forming 
the dogs : Pekingese, 
spaniel, dachshund. 


Columns of the 
Ancient World 
GandeR 
R ode O 
E 1 M 
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in SCHOOL FRIEND 

incorporating GIRLS’ CRYSTAL 

16 PAGE 

SUMMER 

HOLIDAY 

book 

AND COLOUR STAR 

PHOTOS TO COLLECT 

To help youkc e P happy 

"’onderful'cHff : Richard 
^‘ Summer Hobday 
f and be useful to you 

yourseff C and n spaces to stick 
the FREE Photos of 

‘"our favourite stars. 


This week, 
stick-in photos of 
JOE BROWN, 

HELEN SHAPIRO 
and BRIAN HYLAND 

More photos next week ! 


SjJtooI WnenA 

OUT NOW—GET YOUR COPY TODAY—6d. 
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C. K. Yang in the shot-put 
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This week, still on the subject of 
Fly Fishing, well have a special 
word about the Dry Fly. 

'J'he whole art of dry fly fishing 
is to set the fly on the water 
quite naturally, just as though it 
were a genuine insect. Obviously, 
the only way to accomplish this is 
by practice. 

As I mentioned last Week, the 
dry fly floats. To help it do this 
you must grease your line and 


by 

Peter 

Hildreth 


LACK POOL Is usually a very busy place at holiday times; 
but it will be even busier on Whit Monday. That 
morning, from the Middle Walk, alongside the North Pier, 
about 70 riders will set off on this year’s Tour of Britain race, 
sponsored by the Milk Marketing Board. 


Up off their saddles, this bunch of riders force their way up a 
long, steep climb in Lancashire. 


Yang of Ch by 

r j§NM, Peter 

Formosa tj r — 

Goes Over The Top 


\yHO is the world’s greatest all¬ 
round athlete? The answer 
must surely be C. K. Yang of 
Formosa, the island home of 
Nationalist China. Yang set a 
fantastic record for the decathlon 
of 9.151 points in California. 


The decathlon is a contest made 
up of ten events, which are spread 
over two days. Competitors score 
points according to their per¬ 
formance in each event, and these 
are added together to give a grand 
total. The programme goes like 
this: 

First day: 100 metres; long 
jump; shot-put; high jump; 400 
metres. Second day: 110 metres 
hurdles; discus; pole vault; javelin; 
1,500 metres. 

Yang’s performances in the 110 
metres hurdles (14.0 sec.) and in 
the pole vault (15 feet 101 in.) are 
both far better than our own 
United Kingdom records for 
these events! And he had eight 
other events to complete! 

In the pole vault he was 
awarded 1,545 points; the top 
limit in the international points 
scoring table is 1,500 points, so in 
vaulting Yang literally went 
through the ceiling! 


As the riders leave, they will be 
followed by a long train of milky- 
white cars carrying Milk Board 
officials, forming a cavalcade 
nearly a mile long. 

Twelve days later, on 15th June, 
those riders still left in the race 
will speed in to this same Middle 
Walk on the last exciting lap of 
what is now the greatest amateur 
cycle race in the world. In that 
time they will have passed through 
28 English counties and more than 
200 towns. ' ' 

This is Britain’s equivalent to 
the famous Tour de France — 
though in' some ways, of course, 
it is rather different. In France 
everything stops for Le Tour. 
Radio and television schedules are 
upset, while traffic halts, and even 
the hours of Mass are changed! 
In office and factory, work ceases 
in the afternoon as the day’s 
results come through. Here in 
Britain, work may stop for tea, 
but not yet for our Tour! 

Six foreign countries 

However, Continentals now 
regard British cycling with 
increasing respect. This year 
s i x countries — Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
Switzerland—will have teams com¬ 
peting. England (two) and Britannia, 
the only teams from the United 
Kingdom, will be joined by a 
Commonwealth team. 

So, at 10.30 on Monday morn¬ 
ing, the riders will leave Black¬ 
pool on the first stage of the Tour 
—to. Nottingham, 137 miles away. 
Day after day the race will go 
on—up hill and down dale, 
through busy towns and sleepy' 
villages—until the winner of the 
Milk Tour 1963 flashes over the 
line from which he had started 
—12 days and 1,400 miles ago. 


60 YEARS OF WELSH 
SCHOOLS RU68Y 

'J’he Welsh Schools Rugby Union 
has been celebrating its 
Diamond Jubilee. One of the 
events which marked • this 60th 
birthday was a match between 
Llanelly Schoolboys and an 
Anglo-Welsh XV which included 
12 schoolboy internationals. 

Llanelly Boys (all under 15 
when the rugby season began) 
have a wonderful record, and 
they were chosen to represent 
Wales in a rugby festival. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


School 

Swimmers 

handy little booklet for both 

swimmers and non-swimmers 
has been produced for the English 
Schools Swimming Association. 
Called School Swimmer, it con¬ 
tains illustrated articles on strokes 
and on diving, results of cham¬ 
pionships, and a list of record 
holders. There are also photo¬ 
graphs of champions and of teams 
—perhaps from your own school? 

The 36-page booklet can be 
obtained for Is. 3d. (post free) 
from D. Rothenberg, 15 Prior 
Avenue, Sutton, Surrey. 


Pocket 
Cricket ■ 

Jf you want to keep up-to-date 
with this new cricket season, 
there’s a handy little book which 
you can carry in your pocket. It’s 
the Playfair Cricket Annual, 
published by The Dickens Press 
at 2s. 6d. 

In its 192 pages are listed all 
First Class matches as well as 
Minor Counties and Second XI 
fixtures. There are also pen- 
portraits of the West Indies team 
and of all the County players. 

And. of course, numerous 
records. 


Anya <, rife. 


cast should be the real thing. If 
this procedure fails to keep your 
line dry, you will have to grease 
if again. 

Always make sure that your 
greased line is clear of the ground, 
since any bits of dirt or soil picked 
up will hamper your cast 

Once the fly is on the water 
you will need to exercise great 
care in making sure that there is 
no pull from your line. If there 
is, the fly will start to drag in an 
unnatural manner, and you can be 
certain that no trout will accept 
it! 

No slack line 

At the same time you must not 
have any slack line, or you will 
never strike your fish in time. 
Cast the fly to your selected spot 
and gently pay out line, to prevent 
the fly dragging as it floats down¬ 
stream. When you can no longer 
control the fly, retrieve it and start 
again. 

★ ★ ★ 

. THE new Coarse Fishing season 
is just over two weeks away (16th 


Two portraits of the beautiful, 
speckled trout. 

cast thoroughly, and also dip your 
fly in paraffin. The grease can be 
bought at your dealers. 

Even so, your line will become 
waterlogged after a time, and 
begin to sink. To prevent this you 
must false-cast—that is, switch the 
line in the air once or twice, as if 
to cast, but retrieve it before it 
has time to settle on the water. 
This will help to dry it. The third 


June), so you will need to check 
your equipment to make sure that 
all is in good working order. 
Later on you may decide to buy, 
or build, another rod. I shall be 
writing two articles on this subject, 
the first of which will appear in 
CN dated 15th June. 

NEXT WEEK: In the last o) 

his articles on Fly Fishing. Harvey 
Torbett will be writing about 
Fishing the Wet Fly. . 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


A VERY LONG MILK 

ROUND! 





































